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The other difficulty was the snare of fortresses, and 1642 this largely contributed to the ruin of the king's cause. The castles and manors of his supporters were fortified and garrisoned as they had been in the old wars of England, and thereby hopelessly crippled the main purposes of the campaign. There was a financial reason for the practice. Since there was little money, troops were left in garrison at free quarters with a district assigned for their support. This was disastrous for the countryside, and not less disastrous for strategy. It was an unhappy following of the practice of the Thirty Years War, and kept a field army from ever being at its maximum strength. It would have been better for Charles to have dismantled and evacuated every fortress, and to have held only certain vital seaports, for the garrison custom weakened his striking power and gravely prejudiced him in popular esteem.1

II

The art of war has remained in its essentials the same in all ages, but the science of war has in the last two centuries moved far from the beggarly elements which we must now consider. To understand the practice of seventeenth century armies we must accustom our minds to a primitive and rudimentary technique.

The infantry had advanced in prestige since the fifteenth century, but since it had no bayonet and onty an indifferent gun it had not yet become the " queen of battles," and was usually ranked at about one-fifth of the fighting value of cavalry. Its weapons were the pike and the musket, and in 1642 the proportion of musketeers to pikcmen was about two to one. The pike was regarded as the more honourable weapon, and when a gentleman served in the ranks he usually trailed

1 On the fatal luro of fortresses see the testimony of the parliament general Sir John Meldmra, Gal. S. P. Dom. (1644-5), 91, and the royalist Sir Kichard Willis, Diary of Richard Symonds (Camden Soc.), 270. The situation in a county like Oxfordshire is amusingly portrayed in John Laoy's play, The Old Troop (1672), Lacy was an actor who fought for the king, but the royalists Flay-flint and Ferret-farm are as trenchantly satirized as the roundheads Holdforth and Tubtoxt.